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, fchanges between. 1960 and 1970 in ihe 
share of a city's white pupil enroii«€nt are clcsfely 
changes in the racial demographic makeup of the city 
holding constant such factors as the' a^e <5f a ci-ty*s 
and, the ethnic composition of its white pcptfla ticn , 
of white enrollment in the cities Outside of th€ South increased m 
cities with large black populations. Tie prcporticn of private white 
enrollment also increased in cities wlere tfi^ ntsmbex ^f black school 
children grew rapidly but the number of white school children 
^IjecXined pr remained steady. Differences ii) the amount of school 
desegregaHon that occurred, however; were not relarted to private 
school enrollment trends, except for ligb school stcdents in Southern 
cities. Additional variations in private school . enrcllmert trends can 
be explained by social and political factors, but these fe^otors do 
not a'ccoant for the means by which the. dettcgra phic changes that^were 
occurring were translated into ^parent enrollment decisicxs. It may be 
that policies i^ntended to financially support private schools greatly 
influence 4he rise in priv^ate enrollmerts in cities with largf and 
growing black populations and declining white pcpulaticrs. ^ 
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. . ' Introductory Statement- ' 

The Center. for Social Organization of Schools has two primary 
je'ctives: to develop' a scientific knowledge of how schools affecTt 
students, and to use this knowledge Lo develop better school practi 

■ ■ ^ J ■ i ■ 

and organizations | , ^ 

'The Cenf er works through four programs to ach^ieve its objec|/iyes 
.The Policy Studies in School DesefireRa tion program I appHes the /ba^ic theb 
ries of social or ganiza tilon of schools .to study, the j^J^ternal Coii^itions of 
desegregated schools, the! feasibility of alternative desegregation policies , 
and the interrelation of School desegregation with other (^qiylty ifisufes such 
as housing and j pb desegregation;^ The School Or^anilpat Ion /program is cur- 
rently concerned with authority-c'onttol structures , tas.fc ^ true tu^essj regard 
sys terns ,'^and peer group processes in schools . Ij;^ hasl pwoduced 4 Jarge-scale 
study of the effects of opeh schools, has developed^ S plident TJe am Learning 

i it 



iqi true tional processes for teaching various subjec/ts 



eLejTtentary 



ipr school- 



and secondary schools, and has produced a computerized 
wide attendance .monitoring . The School Process a'nj Ca|refe^r D.e^e lopment 
.program is studying transitions from high- school: tfo p(5kp%e9jindary 4ns ti- ■ 



tutions and the role of schooling in the dq;LrelppryiSrtt plans and ^ 
'the actualization of labor markefbutcomes . Tiie gtu'di^s in Delinquency 
and School.,jEttv1:¥onments program is examining 'tl\^e interactions of sphool 
.^•^^'^^''^^ school experiences, and individi&l\^cbaracteris tics in rela- 

tion to in-school and later-life de linquenqy^^/" ^ ' 

This report, prepared by the Policy S^^il/^ies . in' School Desegregation 
program, is part of the program's examinattoh of the role of non-public 
schools in the school desegregation process/. 
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1 Abstract 

.'I r ' ' 

' I Although enrollments in non-public schools have been declining nationally 

• > * ■ ■ 

sin<|:a 1965, there haVe been major local varn\atlons/ In. this paper, it is 
shown that ch^anges between 1960 .and 1970 in the non-public sector's share t 

■ ! ■ • ■ s ■ 

of 3 city's whi te pupil enrollmeflt is closely associated with charfges in 
the| racial demographic makeup of the city. Everfwhen holding constant such 
facjtors as the age of a city's housing stock apd the ethnic composition of 
its; white population , the non-public share of wh ite -enrollment in cities 
out'si'de of the South increased in cities with large black populations , and 
in ;cities where the number of black schoolchildren grew rapidly but^ the 
nuir^ber of white schoolchildren ^declined or remained steady.- Differences in 
the- amount of school desesrega/ion that^ occurred , however , were not ' related 
to jnon-public enrol Iment " trends , exciept for ^^j^^8|^ school students in Southern 



cities- 



Several dimensions of " the social and political climate of the cities 

• .. . ■ ^ . . ' 

explained additional variation in non-public school enrollment trends, but 
these factors do not account"for the means by which the demographic changes • 
that were occurring w\sre trans lated into parent enrollment decisibns. 

It is suggested' th^t policies intended to financially suppor t - non-publ ic 
schools may have their greatest impact in raising non-public enrollments in 
cities with large and growing black populations and jdeclining white popula- 
tions . . J \ ^ ' ■ 



ill 



\ 
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RATIONALE 

The proportion of children going to n^n-piiblic 'elementary and secon- 
dary schools in the United States has beeW dec 1 ining ' f or the pas t fifteen 
years. In 1959-60, about lA7o of Americaiv seb olchildren attended priv^te 
and parochial schools . By 1975-76, an efetimaced 9% were attending such 
schools C*School Enrollment Trends," 19i76) . , The reasons given for the - 
decline include increased school tuit^oa costs , the outward expansion of 
metropolitan housing, and a decreasing influence of the religiou^ perspec- 
tive In an increasingly cosmopolitan nation (Adams, 1976'). , 

Non-public enrollments, however, have not dec lined in all areas of 
the country, and there have been/^^ 



Tor example, although Catholic/affiliate^ schools declined 40% in enroJ.lment' 

between 1965 and 1975, schools sponsored by evangelical Protestant grouj^s^^^^ 

multiplied their scHool populations by a factor of 4 or 5 . Other school 

groups--(ion-sec tarian private schools and Lutheran-affiliated schiols, for ^ 

example--had cons tant or( modes tly inci^easing enrollments over^thls period t 

(Erickson, et al., 197/^7), ; / 

States in the s/uthern United States^differed markedly ^frpm the rest 

of the country in tJieir non-public school enrollment trends. In th^ NbrtH- 

\ I , . ■ ' \ , ^ ^ ■ '," 

east, the Midwest/ and the Wes tern s tates , the proportion of students at- 

tending non-pgbl^c schools declined by one-third between ,196^0 and 1975. 

However in , 'the/ Sou the as tern states the non-publip share increased during 

those years f^om about 6'7o to 97o of the. ^rea's total school enrol Iment , 

These^ryg^Lonal and religious variations in the non-public enrollment 

trend suggest that we are not i^itnessing a major national movement away from 

private sffonsorship of schooling, but that local factors are the , domina ting 



influence. Besides religious and^regional factors, another outstanding . 

■ - » * . ' . ' . 

factor that may bfe contributing to local variations in -non-public, enroll- 

ments conce^ns^tyhe issue of race. In particular* it is commonly claimed 

that many white families, upon perceiving the threat af an'' unfavorable racial 

bcTkance* 'a'^t tKe public school to which tbeir children are^'a^^ign^d , will 

/ . ■ ^. ■ ■ ■ ; y * • 

choose instead to pay the added cost of non-public school tuition. ' 

Although it is profoundly important to know to what degree such 

> ' ■ ) , • *- ' 

* racially 'motivated" behavior IS occurring , unfortunately we have .no-^road n«- 
' ' ^ - ^ ^ • / ' . » ^ ■> • ■ 

tional data to measure the relationship between school racial compos it ion 

and individual school enrollment decisions. However, residents of all cities 

do not have an'equal "risk" of locally integrated schools. U?S. cities differ' 

Vid^ly both in population racial compos ition' and in the frequency of.ra'Qially 

heterogeneous scttools . Thus, if the^threat of sultan ti-al racial heteror ^> 

geneity does cause white parents to be more likely to select ,a non-public 

school for their children, .cities having increas ing' numbers of wKi^te parents 

facing such -a "threat" will be cities whose non^public share of white pupil 

enrollment is increasing, relative to cities with more consistently racially 

homogeneous schools . , ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Tliis paper •addresses the question of "white flight" into non-public 

schools, using aggregate demograpMc and school enrollment data about cities. 

■ ^ ' ' ( 

As a first step, ^e shall see whether cities that have experienced the 
greatest increases (or the least declines) in the non-public school share ^ 
of white pupkl enrollment are the same cities that had inj.tially larger black 
^bli^c school populations , cities that experienced larger increases in this 

* A 

V 

population, and cities that had the most extensive desegregation of their 
public schools. ^ ^ \ 



\ 



Secondly, multiple regression procedures wLll be employed to statis- 
tically control for other city characteris tics that have tended to parallel 
^racial demographic changes occurring in U .S cities . By" hold ing oons tant 
such dimensions as the condition of the city's housing stock and the ethnic 
composition of its white population, we can at leas t- sharp Jy reduce the 
risk of drawing faulty conclusions between race and enrollment vart^bles . 

Finally, social science is most useful wh^n it can identify socially 
malleable mechanisms by which prior variables affect ^bsequent ones. For 
> example, if s oc ia 1 and pol itic^a ]. factors in city life Respond to , demographic 
changes in the population and in turn affect household responses to these 
changes, it i5 in;jportan|t "1E or "policy purposes to^identify these "intervening 
variables." Thus, this^ paper also examines certain measures of the cities' 
racial, political, and educational climate that also appear to be related 
to white f light into non-public schools . ^ 

^ In summary,' this paper focuses on changes in the proportion of white 
school-age children^ who are ^^nrolled' in non-public elementary dnd secondary 
schools, and on race-related demographic factors hypothesized to be partly 
^^^^i?es pons ible ' for such changes . ^ 

The pr o|)brt ion ^of white pupils residing in a city who attend non-public 
schools can increas.e as a result of any of three distinct demographic pro- 
cesses: by direc.t transfers from public to non-public schools;* by a larger 

fraction of the sctivDol-entering/«njopuilation enrolling in non^public schools 

\ *• 

'•^ . 

than the proportion of the group that graduated; or by the publ ic schools 
providing a disproportionate share of white ou t-migrants --suburb-goe*. o , for 



example.^. Unfortunately, only an analysis of ind i vidua 1- leve 1 school-en- 
rollment histories couid distinguish among these processes. City-levei 
consideration of race-spec;Lf ic changes in non-public enrollment and their 
relationship to race-sp-ecific demographic changes cannot suggest which of 

% ■ . : - 

these processes is operating. Nevertheless, to the extent that any of them 
are occurring to a greater degree^ in cities with large and growing bldck. 
populations , or in cities where school desegregation is taking place-, ,the*£r 
effects on rescgre^a tion'^of black and white sctiool-age pupils are essentially 
the same . . ' , 

METHOD 

Demographic and school enrollment data on 157 U.S. citLe^s were ^ 
gathered from 1960 and 1970 U.S. Census reports and from recent articles 
an<|l papers on school and residential segregation within U.S. cities (Cole- 

man, et al., 1976; Sorensen, et al., 197B; Farley, 1975; Rossell, 1975-76). 

, >/ 

Data on the racial, political and educational climate in 86 of these cities,, 
circa 1968, were obtained from a surj/ey of civil rights and school politics 
in non-Southern U.S. cities conducted by Robert Grain (Kirby, Harris, and 
Grain, 1^73).^ - ' ^ . 



Of the 1^ cities in our data-base, 48 are in the portion of the South 

■ \ ' < ' ■ ^ 

that retained considerable elements of its two-tier educational system after 

■ ' ' ' c 

the 1954 Supreme Gourt decision on segregated schools- because of the dir 

tinct initial differences of this region, we will consider it si^paratisly 

2 ' ' 

for the most part in our analysis. - ^ 

^ ■ ' 
RESULTS . .V 

Ghanp;es in the Non-Public Sliare of White Enrollment y 

' " Q ■ ' 

Figure 1 shows the proportions of white schoolchildren who Werq en- 
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rolled in non-public schools in 1960 and in 1970 in the lar'gest 52 of our-^ 



157 cities. The large cities whose non-pubWc share' of white enrorinient 

* increased' during the 1960s were Southern cities and, t^o a »lesser -ex tent , 

Northern cities wl^ih relatively large bl^gk -populations . <These c'ities 

(in descending orcier accord iag to the size^of the increase) were: Washington, 
^ ■ ■ . . • ■ r t- 

. " , ■ ■ . ^ <^ ' 

D.C., Atlanta , Kansas C*L-ty / Tampa, Miami, Jacksonville, Charlotte,- Dallas, 

^Nashville, Birnjingfi^, Fort /Worth;' Plii lade lp*/ia , I>e troi t , Newark , New York 

-City, and. Oakland . Smaller cities'^with increases in their non-public shares 

• ■ .( • ■ ' ■ V ) " " 

were al^ ci'ties with large b lack 'popii la t ions : Jackson, Missis's-ippi; Mount 
Vernoa, li^ew York; Atlantic City,* New Jersey; East St. Louis , II linois ; Diir- ^ 
ham, Nqtt't Cparolina; and Chester,- ^Pennsylvania . For all 'l 5 7 cities, t^ie ^ « 

correlation between the percent black in the L960 public schools and * the - 
change in the proportion of white schoolchildren attending non-public schools 



was *substantial (r = .46). ■ 



Figute^ 1' About Here 

Tabje. 1 'gives the means and stancjard*^ (deviations of most of the* city 
characteristics w^^hall consider initially in our analyses. Although the * 



regional differ^^es in trends in nori-public enrollment by white pupils " 

■ ■■ ^ ■ ■ - •■ 

'are. not so striking as the overall national data suggeat^d , there are somie 



irtteres ting differences. Wliile Southern citi^ experienced an increase in 



the share of white elementary school 'enrollment going to non-public schools 



the non-public share of high school enrollment declined. -The opposite 

pattern ^s observed for cities outside yche South: non-public enrollment 

■ . - ' \ 

shares^or elementary schools declii^ed iji most non-Sou^thern cities, but 
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the mean value for high school 'students actually increased. 

T-Qble 1 About Here - . •< 



* The Southern and non-Southern cities had very different experiences 
®f racial d4mographic change in the 1960s.' The 48 Southern cities started, 
the 1960s with a greater proportion of blacks amoffg their puftlic school 

- ■ * . < ■ >^ ■ J '. 

students than did the remaining 109 cities. Oo/the other hand , they exper- ' 

. , ■, I ■ •• ' ' 

ienced smaller increases of black students duting the decide. However, 

public schools in the South experienced a greater reduction in the level 

of racial segregation of pupilfe and teachers. The index measuring the level^ 

•V . - / - 4. / . • 

of racial segregati6r\ of teachers <d is similarity index; Farley, ^^^^^^^^ 

clined by^n average of half its maximum value between^ t%7 and 1970 ^in • 

'the , Southern cities.^ Although student segregation declined by _ only "a four th 

as much, this was still twice the reduction iW segregation experienced by , 

■ ■ ' - 

the non-Southern cities during this period. 

Correlations with Racial Demographic Factors 'I ^ • , . 

Table 2 shows, for 'Southern and -non-Southern regions separately, the 



correlations of various city qjiarac ^r is tics wiob- the change in the propor- 
tion of white student enrollment in non-public sch90-ls . In the South, both' 

pupil^ and teacher desegregation (i.e., decreases in the segregation index) 

^ ^ . ' \ , I / 

-were associated with increases in white attendance in non-public schools ^ 

* ' / • ^^^^ 

(r = •33^and''.37 respectively). Ou t^ld^ the"^ S oifth the relationships were 

much smaj.leri(r = .12 an?^ . 16) perhaps because, as 'Table 1 Indicated, 

there wa.§ little actual ^iesegregation in |Northe£^ cities dy'rit/g the 1960s.- 

- - ^ - / .w^ ■• ' ' ■ . . 

' ' • , . . * Table 2 About Here' 
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in "percent non-public"^ than younger cities we must be sure tha'K racial . 

f aptors\do^not merely mask the effects of aging cities. To take • another 

. ' ■ i ' ' ' . * — 

example , 'desegrega tion of students in the South was more 'ex-tens ive in the- -v-:-^ 

smaller cities, and it was' in the smaller cities that there was a' greater 

increase in non-public enrollments . ^ Thus city size may be 'a c onf oiind'ing * ' 

factor as well. * " 

' ' ■ 

reorder to s.eparate out- the uni<^ue effects of racial factors from. 

other b^^ween-city demographic factors , multiple regression proeedures we're'*^ 

** / ' ' 

employed for Southern and non-Southern ci'ties separa te ly.-^^.TWo series of 

regress-ions ' (or "models") were run for ^ach regioa, --^th^ second one ^inclu- 

' .- ' < i ' ^ ' - ' . ' ' 

ding addi-tional socio-economic variables that were available f ot\ only^ a sub- 

' ' . ■ . \ 

set of the, cities in each region. Separate regression analysels', were per- 

- S ■ - V . ' 

formed using three dependent' variables^:' 4j the change (1960 to 1970) in the 

^ proportion of all whife students (grades K-12) enrolled in non-public schools, 

the change fot, the elementary school (K-8) population' opty, and ^the change: 

for ,the high school (9-12^'* popu la tion\^nly . ' ' ' 

* ■ V ' — ^ ' 

In the- first series of regressions ("model t^) nine predictor varia- 



bles were empl'oyed ^ f ive <^rac ia I" factors and four '^orf-rac ial" factors. 
The five "racial" factors were t^ercent" black in the public schools-, 1960; 

change in the^;; rYljmber of white school children (public plus non-public), 

' «» \ 

1960-1970;, change in the number of .black schoolchildren, 196^-1970'; change^ 

• " ' ■ ' \ . . ' ^ *' . * 

in the pupil racial segregation index between 1967 and 1970; and change in 

• ^ f V 

thev teacher racial segregation in-dex between. 1967 and.. 1970. The four "non- 
racial" fax>tors w^re percent of whites enrolled in non-public schools, i960; 
percent of housing biiilt befor'e 1950; log of c ity->^opu la t ion , 1960-1970 



average; and a dummy vap-r^le distinguishing central oji^ties an^ suburbs 



The ^second series of regressions ("model 2") added five economic indl- 

cators'of the white and black city populations as of 1970: median white afid. 

median^ i>lack incoines, white^and black homeownership rates, and a measux"e 

of poncentra t Ion of the me^tropol i tan are^i's high income faniilie^s (over' 

$50,000; i ''>9) inside the city 1 imits relative to the overall -cpncentration 

of the tV^tai metropol itan popuJation in the city. To these was added* another^ 

"social" vari-ible: the prupt>rt ion* of the population , that was of foreign 

stock (immigrant or native of foreign or mixed parentag^^. The.se variables, 

> * -* • 

ob t<.i i lied i r wi!) the data set. used to examine add i/t i otial sc)cial and political 
variables (see beIow)» were available for 33 of the Southern cities and 
92 of the I 09 .non-S ou the rt\ ones. 

The results ^h'o re res s ion aualys-es are. shown in Table 3 for the 
non-S(Hithern cities^ and. in Tab.Ie 4 for the South. Analysis of the second 
model in each tab le^ employed a step-wise procedure (after forcing in varia- 
bles from the first model whpse> be ta -c oef f ic i en ts were at least 1 . 12) » so 
fiot all variables frt.^ii the first uiode 1 are Liieluded in -the second. 
Results : Non- S ou the rri C it ie s - ■ . 

an.i lysis summarizeci in 'I\ible .3 SM^;^',ests that, in the- non-Sou t lie rn 
cities racH' -ass oc- i a t<.'cl iUmuo\» rapb. Ic variables nuiy , in f /ic t , be even niore 
inherr-'ntly \ \ v.d whit.t^ S(Tiooi en r o 1 1 nuMi pa t tt^ jais ^ ^l^j^ ^-^^^ ^ ^ ^ '^'^'^ 

Tal) 1 4 ^^''^-^ ^ ' e^l . - 

r il; i < ^ yXbou t ll^T^' 



Table 2 show^'d th/il out.sicb.^ the Sontli, four lra^t^; wei e ha s'.h ! V iflter- 
c t)r re I a I. ed : d\iv/{n5v a !ar-i*\ p ropc^c I i (.hi oJ hiarks ainon;', tlu^ public 



school students experiencing a decline in the number of'White sch6olchil- 
dren; having older housing^; and Iraving had an in i tial ly ,high percentage of ' 
whites enrolled in non-public schools in 1960. Correlations among these' 
variables ranged from .36 to .72 and averaged .52. In the multiple regres- 
sion equation results, of these four predictors, only th^^ 1960 public school 
racial c ompos^i t Ic^n aiui the dccl. iue in the number of white ^schoolchi Idren 

r on t i lined .to have large pcxsitive coet f ic ie^nts . This result held for all 

*■ ■ ■ ' * 

three ).;rade level ■ ombinaiions (K-12, K-H , and 9-1.2), and for both regres- 
sion i[i()d(Ms. In most (.m.s(\'; , the^s t anda rd ized regression coefficients 
which ranged f r oni^ . 3 f)^ t o /;3 were larger than their corresponding zero-" 
order correlation statics tics. ^ 

I'nu.s , despite hoicILuK const-ant a good mauy- variables , includ ing- age oir 
housing', and 1900 level of whi. te n^age of n on -pub lie schools, gains during 
the decade 'by the non^public sector in its share of white enrollment in 
non-Son the rn cities WL^T"e strongly assc;ciated with a, decline in the..nimiber 
ot whii*> schoolchildren atiiMulinr, any; school and with an initially large 
')lack proportion among the pub 1 i.c school p^jpiLs. 

A third major r ae c - a s s or i a ( ed v.ariai in the iu)n - S ou the rn city equa- 
Liotu; v;as t 1 k- rhange in the number d blac_k .schi>o 1 ch i Id ren . Net o i' the re- 
main i tr'.', iactoT's i" ( )rrs i tl(_'r <,'(! , inclndinj^, [1k' initial percent black and the 
clian',M' in Ljie nn^:rb<M" ot white :-uhnoK'lii Idren^ -the larv,t^'r t-he 

I)la(dc pn[)il populatinn i "nc t" ♦ • > i < ■ d^inr, tlTe decade, the lar-ger' the incrt*<isc. 
i i;l t fn- [) r-npor f i on ol tbo c i f v ' - while pupils wh,o attended non-pidjlic schools 
("rh(? ^(|^) ' t ' u" mod^'l / }(U- f b(- (hr«'e r. id t> - 1 (> ve 1 ( i.>tnb i n.i t i on s wf.M*e all ah(.)nt 



.In the non-S outhern c itiea , * then , all' three racial -demographic variable 
we consldere'd incirease ^in the number of^black* schoolchildren, decrease, 
in' the number^ of white schoolchildren, and a„ri^rge percent black in the 

^1960 public school population -7 were associated witti increases In the non- 
public sector's share of white pupil enrol Iment . during the 1960s. 

'• ' ' ■ ■ 

In contrast to the significance of the racial demographic variables, / ^ 

, "/ 

actual scyKot^L desegregation outside the South during the 1960s did not seem 
to directly affect non-public enrollment shares. The pupil desegregation 
variable (change in the dissimilarity index, 1967-1970) did not enter any 
pf the three stepwise' regressions run for the non-Southern cities. This 
result is not surprising, however, because large changes in ' the size of- 



the pupil segregation index in non-Southern cities were rare -- that is, 
there was tittle pupil desegregation occurring in non-Southern cities during 
those years . 

Desegregation of teachers was a significant^ independent variable in the 
regression equations. [his factor, though, was not related to changes in 
high schoc^l non-public enrollment and appeared important for elementary 

schools only after taking black and white socioeconomic variables into con- 
sideration (the second regression model), ^' 

Fn summary, the statistical, pattern of the regression results for the 
non-S ()U t hern c-ities sugf;ests that the racial demographic composition and 
the changes in rel.itive mini hers of whi-tes and blacks in tlie city did play 



^/i( 



a role in changinj.^, tiie exis-ting proportion of white pupils in the n on -public 
sector. (iontroi ling ^^her demographic and socio-econoinic factors only 
strengthened the. s i>'ji i f i c ance of the racial demographic variableST in the 
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overalPpic ture . On the other hand, actual scj^obl desegregation was an 
insignificant factor in the non-Southern .region during the period covered : 
by our da ta . ' ' V ' 

Results: Sout hern Cities 

' " / ) 

Results for the Southern cities differed from those for the non-South, 

and th'ere were sizable differences between! the patterns for elementany 

- ■ ■ ^ ■ ' . i ' ■ 

school and high school enrollments. Ove ra 1 1 , rac ia 1 f ac tqjjrs appea r to have 
played a smaller- icple in the South, as cah be observed in Table, 4. The , 
standardized regression coefficient for "percent black , 1960 public schools," 
the Ttiost significant of thv racial demographic v^,riablep , was only .22 for ^ 
the*9econd regression model appiied to all grade- levels . - 



Tab le 4 About Here 



l''or predicting the enrollment distribution changes 'of wMte elementary 
school pupils, black s oc i o-ec on>c^mic status was as significant as the absolute 
numbers or numerical increases of whites and blacks. Increases in the non- 
piiblyl^ share (jf-v;hlte elementary school enrollment were greater in those. 
Sn^hern cities with particularly low median black family incomes ^ - .39').^ 
M(Kles't' rela t ionsh ips were?* found for several other; demographic and socio- 
economic vari/ibles. The beta coefficient for "percenit increase, number of 
black scho(Uchl !drcMi , 1960-1970," although only .18, wat; impressive if only 
because the zero- order association had been a negative .19. ^ On the other 
Hand, school desegregation which had been highly correlated with non-public 
school enrollment changes in Southern cities was not -a factor in the 
regression equations for Southern elementary school enrollment's. 



The high school cl^ata fox the Southern I i ies.' su'gges t an even broader 

relationship between race and non-publi^c school enrollment changes^than 

' ' ' / ■ * ■ ' ' ' '< * 

we found for tVie non- Sou them cities. - ' 

<— ' 

■V 

T' e second regression mode 1 ' s ^resu 1 ts for Southern high school en- 
rollments Included seven race-rel^ated variables that had beta coefficients 
above . 15 ^ j These variables included aspects of racial demography, racial 
socio-economic status, and school- desegregatioi-^ . Only two.--a low black - 
homeownerehip rate and a large ipcrea^e in the number of black school- ^ 
,chi Idren^ -had statistically s ignif iaant assoc iations with white non-public 
school gains. However, small N\(35 cities) in this equaVion did limit 

the likelihood of finding s ta t is t ica 1 ly s igni^ican t relationships. 

School desegregation variables w^re ni'ore significant at the high 

■■■ / 

school level in the South than they, were anywhere else in the regression^ 
analysis, although even here the beta coefficients were only modest in 
size, ranging from .15 to .23. Also, it should ^e noted that the Southern 
high school results resernb led ' those foi? non-Southern cities ijn the impor- 
tance of ^demographic, predix^tors: in both regio^i^ increases in the number 
of black schoolchildren and dec line's ''in the number of white schoolchildren 
were associated with increase,s inthe non -public share of white eTtrpiH^ment 
(\l = .40 and ,27 respectively; modiel. 2). 

9 

lM)r Southern cities, however, the most significant predictor in the 
regression equations at> botli the elementary and high s.chool levels had 
nothing to do with race. * Cities with very small non-public, enrollments 
in 1960 were establishing and, filling non-public schools, independently 
of the effects of , public school desegregation or the racial composition 



of the public is. W5rf.le the zero-order tion had been sub- 

. stantial for this variable (percent er>rolled in rfop^public schools, 1960), 
the s'tandardized /regression coefficients were very large, as high as .62 
for thet setond regression model.. 

Tie re/j^at Lonship between racial factors and changes in white non- 
public school enrollments jcannot be so easily summarized f or ' the Southern^ 
cities as it was for the non-southern. At the elementa-ry school level, 
racial factors did- not appear to be important during the 1960s, although^ 
the racial composition of the city's 1960 . public school pppulation and 
the economic s^tatus of its bl^ack population probably did play a small 
"rc3le.' At the High school level, a broader range of fac tors --inc lud ing 
racial chanyes^ in the sizes of the bliHck and- white school populations, 
school desegregation, and the relative economic conditions of black and 



white' families--all suggest that, a more substantial causal interrelation- 

ship was involved . ^ 

SUMMARY , " {•■ 

Overall, though, in both the South and the non-South, city differences 
ivj ^long race-related dimensions were an important element in the differential 
p*^^g.^4s in ivhite. n(5n-public school ^'^nrol Imen ts during the 1960s. It. is 
'^i>^go^0p^kW^)^^^'^^^^^^ h^oweve^, thaf ever: lujtantial beta coeffi- 



'^1^'" variables do not imply that 
?fe'ri^ia'llf/^^^ for determining the particular proportLOi 

of wh i te^ s tuden . irt'a gi ven Qity who enrolled in non-public schools in 
197A. By far the biggest determinant of that proportion is the city's 
prior record' of non-public enrollment. Given the rather large initial 
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(I960) dispar/ties ainong the cities in ncm-public school enroUmient^ 
(Figure 1), the /racial factors discussed in this- paper, d id not pr|)ductf a 

subs tantialiy diff eren t-rank-ordering of the cities in 1970. Neve r fehe les s , 

' -J ■ . 

feo the extent that cities did experience variations in their trend of 
non-pubAic enrollments during the 1960s, our results suggest strongly 
that facial factors--predominantly the rela,tive sizes and changes in the 
sizes of the bj.ack and ^white pupi I popa la t ions --d id play a significant 
role' in the differential trends in non-public enrollments that were Qb- 
served. x, ' I ' 

or course, It is possible that non-rac la 1 ^factors omitted frOm the 
re^gression models were in fact rcs-ponsible for theSeff^cj^s that the existijig 

^ mldt^ls attribut^ed to racially related demographic change^, population com- 
\ . J . 

position, and racial desegregation of schools. However,! the stability of 



th& c o^ f f icients for many of the rac la 1 ly- tinged variables across drfferent 
models (Southern, non-Southern, e'lemen tary , high school, Wma^^ler and larger 
samples of c i t ies ^emp I oy ing different sets'q'l control variables) suggests 
tliat the effects, at least for th^ decade that passed e igh^t .years, ago , 

were rea 1 . \ 

■ J 

AN in.ABORATION Of- TOE MO'JKI. US ING, SOCI0-POLITI_^CAT. V ABLKSl 

Assiiniing that clKin^^es in the rnci.al demography of the <^ity were, 
responsible for increases in the proportion of the city's whlites who 
se lec ted .non-puh 1 i c schooling, it may be possible to specify the kinds 
of changes in the social climate resulting from these demp^riph ic changes 

that in turn a'ffected the school enrollment decisions of indj^vidual white 

I 

'i 

parents. i'or example, to what extent might increases in the ^umber of 
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black youths in the city have led to greater ciVil r igh ts "ac tivi ties, and 
to pu»blic displays of ethnic con^c ioasnesg that,, in tarn, resulted tn 

< ' . ' ' 

decisions by white parents to select private sdhooling for their children? 

V - ■ ■ ' ■ 

" Although there may be no definitive answers to such qije^ions , wa can 
-examine some measures .of city political and racial climate to investigate 
wljether. such var iab Les - ace ou'n t in any w^iy for these relationships. 

R i gh ty-s rx /^of ^ ou r, 109 non--S ou the rn cities were among 91 cities chosen 
. from a national proba-b^lity sample of medium- -^nd large -sized cities and 



\ 



studied iif a late ,1960s^ in ves t iga t ion^ irt to civil rights and school poli- 
,tics in the nouTSouthe^rn U.S. (Kirby, Harris,, and Grain, 1973).^ The 
study was based on structured interviews, conducted largely in 1968, 
with black and wh i t?o; c i v ic and political leaders, elected and appointed 
city and school officials, and leaderjs of civil rights organizations. 

Indice^ from previous 'studies using these data, including Kirby, Harris, ' \§ 

-. ^ " ' * 

and c:rain (1973), Morlock (1973), and Becker (J^974), have been -^.^gr— ^'U:ed 

fi 

on a permanent da ta circh ive . Ttie indices' measure '-^b 

^d scb.of:)] pt'' IS the level of controv sy over t<- community, 

elite satisfnc. with the public schools,, militancy o; -e civil rights 
movement at the time, and so on. , 

M;iny of these measures Of racial cli|Tiate and local political culture 
were related t(j» increases in the use of non^public schooling by white ^ 

J . / 

families. (See Column 1 of Table . 5.) Kor example,' the average ieve^I of 

K'} ■ ... 

controversy over racial Lssues in the city fer^ twee n 1960 and 1968, as re- 

ported J:>y three selected informants (a city newspaper editor, a white poli- 

\ ^ ..^ 

tician, and a major: c^i ^^jjjBBf e a d e r ) correlated .20 with changes in the non- |H' 




EKLC 



^0 



public share of white enrollment. Similarly, the number of black school 
board members and thfe number of blacks named a>s being atinong the city's 
civic leadership by at least two ^nformants out of five (the city editor, 
a past school board head, a mayor's assistant, a white political leader 
and a maior civic leader) were also correlated with increases in non-public 
enrollments (r = .21 and .32 respectively). 



^ Table 5 About Here 

---^ / - - ■ - - 

Howeve r ,(^nc|s t of these variables were also associated with the 
^verall racial c^riposition of the city. (The numbers of black school 
\ board members and black civic leaders, for example ; correlated respec- 
tively .72 and .36 with pe:j^ent black in 1960 public schoo Is - -Table 5, 
column 2). Consequently, when such do ^-aphic factors were hei uant, 

V . ■ 

e residual effects of these s oc i o-p^i l t ica 1 variables ^were generally 
either negligibl^or in' the reverse direction of their zero-order corre- . 
lation (columns 3 to 5) 

For example, multiple regression results indicated that, controlling 
on racial demographic factors, the greater 'the number of black school 
board members, the more th^ non-public share of white enrollment declined . 
(The betas ranged from .1? to^^ .24, depending on the control variables in- 
cluded.) Similarly,' the "earlier" that black civil rights protests occurred 
in the city, and the more varied they were--net of racial demogr^l^ic 
factors the greate^r the decline in non-public school utilization by« re-^ 

% 

maining whit^. (This result was found in two' of three regressions, but 
^jo^when the relative presence of the metropolitan elite was controlled 



for.) ^ . 7/ . 

These results suggest an unexpected but not necessarily \anbe lievvable 

;■ - Ik , 

pattern. * The more visible the black population in. the poii-tTftra^and 
civic culture of the cirty (relative to its proportion in the po'pu lat ion) , 
the '5'less likedy that whites will flee public for pr i va t^^^ckool ing . Early 

■■•/•■ . ^ . - 

public demonstration of the need for blacks to be taken s..erit)usly politics 
(early and varied black protests) combined with ,aQ^ early recognition of" 
the political and .social rights of the black population (blacks appointed 
or elected to the school board) nray producei after a while; a more insti^-^ 
tutionalized and less fear-provoking environment for i;ace related political 
conflict resolution.^ Remaining wh i te:] --those not scared off by the sheer 



numbers involved - -may becoffie more accusto'm^H Eo life (and public schooling) 
in a city whose political culture provides Jror a legitimate outlet fo^ 
political grievances of a formerly -segregated racial minority. ^\ ^ 

A second pattern observfed in these data tends toward a more tradl-*^ 
tlonal interpretation. hMi^t, the higher. ^fhe demonstration of white citi- 
zen opposition to school desegregation (as reported hy^ a ^^c^hool board * 
member active in dealing with school civSi^l rights qtiestlons), the greater ' 
the increase in non-public school utilization by whites. Secondly, the 
higher the level of controversy in the city over education and over public 
Issues in genera 1 , the ^rea ter the increase in the non-publ ic schools ' 
share of white pupils ( ^ ab'out .1^). I'iaally, the poorer the evaluation 
given by five elite informan.ts concerning the performance of thelr^j>4ty ' s 
scl'^ols in educating young oeopl^^ re latlve^ t(> those in othey' cities, 
^ the greater the Increas^e in the non-public Enrollment share ol whites 
i\> = .h to... 1.5) . ' ^ ^ . 

/ ■ . 



^ >The§e tltjee 0^ri»able^ are related to areas of eXpl:vcit public contro 



versy about the /public school sys tern- -c onf 1 ic t in ^neral, desegregation 
in particular, and an evaluation of the system/s performance. Thus, expUL- 
cit conflict about ra.cla'l issues and about other aspects of education-^as 

dvetlnct rrom expressions ai^ recognition'^af blacky pal i tica 1 power --v^djo^. * 

'./■-: 
result in flight from tl^e public schools by whites. It may alsj> result 

in flight into non-public schools by blacks, although we have not addressed 

that question inou^ studies to date. ^ 

^ The purpose of inserting 'soci(^-politic^l variables into jihe- analysis 

was to attempt to account for some of the partial associations between 

■ . ^ . / 

racial -demographic var iab les " and non-public enrollment changes. In nonfe 

of the regreNss ions , howevef, did regression coefficients for these varia- 

bles decline. Many, in fact, were strongier with the socio-political environ 

ments.^held constant/ ThOs , regardless of the ind^^^dent: effect of these 

socio-political variables, they do not account for the way that the changing 

racial composition of schoolage populations produced increases in the use 

of non-public schools By white' families, 

CONCLUSIONS ' . - ^ . ' , . 

We' cannot predict th^ Long-t^erm consequences of white movement into 

I' 

non-pub Lie scAioois in cities with large and growing black populations and 
declining white popu ] a t i.o/is'. For example, it may be that over the long 
run^, non-public schools will serve as an integrating force by retaining 
whites in integrated cities^ho would otherwise migrate to segregated 
suburbs. Such whites could constitute a basis upon which new trends of 
re-ilrbaniza tion of white families could build. NOn the other hand, the 



23 ' , 



typical transition .from a(T.l-white to all-J>J.ack neighborhoods' and pub lip 



scKools might only I be'i s lowed a bit. 



Regardless of long-term cons^qu&rvdes , it seems clea^. thaX ^during / 

' • ■ ^ ' ' " \ ' ' ■ 

* the' 1960s, changes in the non-public sector's share of white entollment < 

^were affected by ^t*he raciaj, composition and demographic changes'^^curr ing 

in the environment. Wiiile it is questionable whether the ntode^t amount ^ 

of dese'gregation that was occurring during the period played any role, 
I « V , ^ ' / 

"^lear potential desegregation, possibly caused by people's pert:eption of 

^ V 

racial proportions arid shifty in the population, may have been S ignif icanjt . 
In any event, th'ese ^results suggest that policy changes aimed at pro 

' ' . ' . *^ . --^ 

viding non-public school^ with additional financial resources may have 
their greatest impact in raisifig non-public enrollments in Cities with 
^,]^arge black populations and possibly in cities undergoing school desegre- 
gation. Whether, over the long run, such , assistance will result in greater 
or lesser neighborhood and s;,chool segregat ion , ^however , cannot be foretold. 



■ 't Notes ■ ' * ' ■ 

/ It ts ^so important, to note that factors aesociated wi^h changes 

. ■ • t ' ^ . • . . 

iiy the proportion of white st?udents who are non-public enrollees - 
]may not be tne same £act;ors. as^ciated with the curBfent -" leve 1? Of 
' non;-public^nroilment • by whites ! In other /words , identifying deter- 

m'i-nants (|f a trend is not tt;ie,same as ' identifying terminants of 
♦an- in.lrtial state. In fact, as shown later in the text, increases in ^ 

non-fpoblic enrollments have occurred to a greater degree in citiis 

. ' - i ' , ^ . - ' ' 

with very little 'initial .non-publ Jfcc enrollment, ' i , . 

*- ' . ... 

tt should be pointed ou.t that our data refer tO -C tt.les .and 'their. - 

'changes during the previous decade. While each' city in our study may 
have experienced, different sor>ts of changes in 4:he current decade, 
there are no indications that our findings a^e particularly time-bound 

y to the J960*s. However, their consistency should of course be tested 
in several y^ars , after the 1980 Census fi^ur^s becbm^ available. 
Unfortunately, there is not perfect c ompar abi llj^ty between the 1960 
and 1970 censu^' ca tegor ies for measuring counts by race. The 1960 
census included tabulations for whites, and honwhites; yCfie 197Q, for 
total persons and blacks. In this analysis, regrettably, the 1960^ 

" - ■ ■" ■ " ■ .. ■ - > 

"white" is counted as equivalent to the 1970 ^'total minus black" or 
"non-black." Th^ 1^960- "non-white" ^is considered eq^uivalent to the 
1970 "black." It is hoped -that the movement of Oriental and American 
Indian populations from the "black" count in 1960 to the *'white" count 
for 1970 does not" distort the intercity differences i'h the data. It 
^ believed that significant errors will not result from^ employ ing 
this procedyre . ' 

The vast majority of persons of' Hispanic background arp included 



V 9 



^ under th^ "white" ca-isggbry' in both censuses.. Although there are , 

separate tabulations for', this' group for 1970, theire are no equivalent 
ydatA from the i960 census., ' 7!^onsequently , this group oould not' be" 

■ ^' 1 • : ' ' > I - 

. Removed :trom the "white" count to get a mea^sure of changes in y'Anglo 



^hit<^" non-public enrollment^, between 1960 and, 15^70. 
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Table 1 , / ^ 
Means and ^Standard Deviations , ^duth and non-South 

y 




V&riables 



SOUTH 

N»48 except 
wt^ere noted 

Mean Stand, Dev. 



•SOUTH 



"109 except 
^^where noted 



4ean 



Stand, Dev. 



Dependent ; 



change in the proportibii^of white 
schoolchildren who attended 
non-pub li<^ schools ^ 1960- 1970 

All grade s,.K- 12 
Elementary, ^ 
High School, 9-12 



+1.0% 
+1.9% 
-0.7% 



4.4 
4,6 
4.9 



-1.9% 
-'2.7% 
+0.5% 



4.5 
4,5 
5,7 



Inde pendent : 



Race -re la ted 

Percent Black, Public Schools, 1960 

Percent Increase, Number 

Black Schoolchildren, •60-'70 

Percent Increase, Nutober 

White Schoolchildren, /60-'70 

Change in Pupil Racial Segrega- 
tion Index, Pub. Sch, , '67-'70 

change in Teacher Racial Segrega- 
tion Index, '67- '70 

Non-race variables 

Proportion enrolled in non-public 

schools, whites, 1960 
Age of Housing (pi^rcent housing' 

built be|»re 1950) 
Percent Foreign Stock, 1970 

population >: 



32.5% 
+43.1% 

+30.0% 

-13.5 

-54.4 



/ 12.7% 
47.2% 
• 9.6% 



14.4 
-29.7 > 

'74.4 

13.5 

(N=45) 

26.3 



.0' ^ 
7.9 

14.3 

11.4 

(il=34) 



20.8% 

+7.9% 

-6.0 

-7.9 



24.4% 
66.0% 
'20.8%' 



14.8 
67.0 

39.6 

11.8 

(N=95) 

-17.3 



11.4 

18.2 

^ 10.5 

(N=80) 



Sources: U.S. Census' Bureau, Census of Population 1960 , Volume 1, .Tables 73 and 77; 
U.S. Census Bureau', (Genferal ^Social and Economic Characteristics 1970 , 
Tables 83 and 91; U.S. Commerce Department, County and City Data Book , 

1 -?0 . r» 1 J _ T-i 1 1 1 T«> _■ ^ 1 -r_ . ^ A- J » _ *.i n . . i_ 1 _■ _ o_t> 1 _ 1 r\fl -I 



ERIC 



index used by Taeuber and^thers.) 

*Only the major variables in the analysis and those witlt major South/non- South differ- 
ences are shown here. ' 
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Tajble 2 



i 



Correlations with Increases i^n" Non-Public 
School Shares of White Students, 1960-1970 



Dependent' 
Vakable: 



irK: 



Increase irK Percent Non-Public, 
Whites, All Grades 



SOUTH 

N=»48 except 
where noted 



+.36 

-a? 
+.11 

+.33 (N=45) 
+.37 (N=45) 



Independent Variables: 

Percent BUclc 1960 Public Schools 

Percent Increase, Number Black 
^hoolchildren, .1960-1970 

Percent Increase, Number White 
Schoolchildren, 1960-*T970 

Decrease iiL Pupil Racial Segregation 
(Dissimillarity .In4e^) 

1967-I97ajpublic;Schools ^ / 

Decrease fa Teacfier Racial Segregation , 
1967-1970 .^Public Schools , 

Proportion enrolled ±^ Non-Public Schools, 
Whites, f960 

Size of City (LN, Avg. 1960, 1970 population) 

Age of Housing (Percent built before 1950) 

Central City (1) vs. Suburb (0) 

Percent Foreign Stock, 1970 Population 

MfedTian Income, White Families, 1970 

Median Income , .Black Families, 1970 -.30 (N=35) 

Percent Homeowners, White Families, 1970 +.24' (N=»35) 

Per<;entr Homeowners, Bla6k Families, 1970 -.33 (N=35) 

Relative .Presence of Metropolitan Elite* +.14 (N='35) 




NON- SOUTH 

N«109 eKcept 
where noted 



+.44 
H-.p9 
-.37 

+.12 (N«95)^ 
^+.16 (N»95) 

+.04 
-.27 
+.22 

-.15 ; 

t.06 (N=92) 
-.01 (N=92) 
-.05 (N=92) 
+.12^ (N=^92) 
-.18 (N«92) 
+.11 (N'=^2) 



— : — ^- — t 

Residual of regressing the proportion of metropolitan area's families with 
^ $50,000 income (1969) who reside in this city on the corresponding propor- 
tion for all metropolitan area families 



33 



table 3: Regressioti Results for Non-Southern Cities 
Changes in Percent Enrolled in Non-Public Schools, Whites," 1960-1970 



All Grades 



Non-South 



Model 1 
(N = 95) 



. (1) Percent Black, Public Schools, 
1960 .V 

■ I 

(2) Percent Increase, # Black 
• Schoolchildren, '60-'70 



(6) I Enrolled in Non-public .Schools, 
Whites, 1960 • . 

(7) Age of Housing 

(8) Central City Status 

(9) Size of City . . 
^ (10) 7. Foreign Stock, 1970 

(11) Median Black Income, 19.70 

(12) 'White Homeownership rate, '1970 

(13) Relative Presence of Metropolitan 
. Elite 



+.41* 
+.30* 



(3) Percent Decrease, # White School- i 
children, '60- '70 , +.46* 

(4) Becrease In Pupil Segregation ' ^ 
[index, 1967-70 ' '. , , +.04 

(5) Decrease in Teacher Segregation 

Index, '67-70 ' +.0^- 



-.20 



+.05 
-.26* 



R 



2 



.48 



Model 2 
1=80L 

+.50* 



+.40* 



+.42* 



+.22* 
-.29* 



+.12 

-.22* 

+.43* 

-.14 

+.16 

J 

+.21* 
.59 




Elementary Enrollment 
Model 1 Model 2 
(^^95) (N^SQ). 



0 
+.36* 

+.29*- 

9 

+.43* 



■/!3 

+i2* . 
+.38* j 
+.36* 



-.23* 

. .t 

-.11 

I 

-.01 

-,21* 



+.22* 



-.34* 



-.16 
-.20* 

V 



High School Enrollment 
Model 1- Model 2' 
(N = 95)' ,(N = 80) ■ 



.39 



.53 



'6 

+.37* 

+.24* 

+:48* 

-.03 

+.02 

-.05 
-.01 
t.l8* 
-.31* 



V 



.52 



+.51* 
+.'38* 

+.53* U 



+.i3 



-.14 

+.20* 
-.22* 
+.30* 



+.28* 
.63 



Table 4; Regression Results for Southern Cities'. 
Changes in percent Enrolled inW-Publlc Schools, Whites, 1960-1970 



AU Grades 



^outh 



Model 1 
v(n)= 45) 



(1) .Percent Black, Public Schools, 
1960 



(1) Percent Increase, I Black school- 
children, '60- '70 

(3) Percent Decrease, I White school- 
children, ''60- '70 

(4) Decrease in Pupi\ legation 
, 'Index, 1967-1970 ^ V 

(5) Decrease in Teacher Segregation 
\ Index, '67-'7p | 

■■' 

(6) Percent. Enrolled in Non-Public 
-'Schools, #ite^, 1960 

(7) Age of Housing 
8), Central City Status 
(9) Size of City 

(10) Median Black Incoine, 1970 

(11) Medlk White Incoine, 1970 



(12) Black Homeowner ship Rate, 1970 

(l5 Relative Presence of MetroptJutan 
Elite , . 



2 



+.43* 

-.02, 

+.08 

+.13 

+.14 

-.60* 

■ -.06 

, -.09 

, +.12 
r 



.45 



Mode^ 2 , 
(N = 34)'- 



/9 

+.22 
+.19 



+.10 



+.03' 



■.,62*^ 



+.02 
.-.30 



-.33* 



.58 



.Elementary Enrollment 



Model 1 f Model 2 
(N = 45) (N = 34) 



+.44* 

-.10 

+.03 

+.06' 

+.15 



if. 10 



,42 



(J 

+.26 
+.18 



.00 



-.60* 



-.39'* 



.24 , 



+.20 

\ > 

.57 



High School. Enrollment 
Modef 1 '^Model -2 
(ffM5) (N = 34) 



+.25 
+.16 

+.i2 

+.23 
+.15 

-.51* 

+.03 

; y" 

-.08 
+.11 



.36 



+.17 
+.40*. 
+.27"'^ 
+.21 

rf' . ■ ■ ■ 

+.16 
-.45* 




.27 
.341* 



.50. 



Table 5^ AcWi/ig Socio-Political Variables to the Regression 
^odel fo^ 86 Northern Cities i 



.1 



Socio-political variables • 
from Kirby, et al. (1973) 



Dependent Increase i^Percent Non-Public'^Enrollment , 
Variable: "*^hites, 1960-1970. All Grades 



Y Zer 
( ord 



Zero- 
er 
r. 



Control Var: 
% Black, 1960^ 
Pub,y5ch'obls 



Stajadardized regress^n coefficients, 
from pairwise present matrix^ (N'^66 to \86) 
using demographic and othet control 
variables shown below. ^ / 



j86 



White citizen demonstrated ^ 
opposition to school deseg. 


=K^2 . 


+^14 • 


' Earliness and variety of 
black civil rights protfest^ 


+ .04 


+,51. 


Controversy over education 
issues in city, since 19^60 


< +.27 


^ +. 12( 


Quality of public schools' 







education (as vlfewed by 
elite informants) » 

ICNumber of blafek school 
board members ^ 
* • 

Number of black protests 
_i n , c i ty _ s inc e W^^^ 

Presence of court -order 
to desegregate (by 1971) . 

Countervailing power to 
business dpmiqajion of 
city politics ^ / ^ ' " 

level' of controversy in 
city since 1960 over 
valriety of issue areas 

Number of blacks among 
civic elite 

Controversy over racial / 
issues in cilby since 1960 

Percent of bl^ck students 
transferred and resulting 
in less segregation 

'2 



-.39, 
+ .27 
+ .00 
-.03 

+. 19 

+.'24 



+ .32 i 
+ .20 

+.02 



/ - .37 
+ .75- 
+.28 
-.05 

+ .26 

■ +.21 



+ .26 
+.09 




21- 



-.13 
-.i7 



'.11 



+ . 10 



+ . 14 



.13 



+.12 



+.13 



.12 



R , aLl variables shown , 
. y here plus control vari^les ^ 
2 

R , control var^bles only ' 

\i5ariance added by socio-political variables 



* Control variables: 



Regr. 
(^egr . 



.52 
.30 
..22 

no. 



J' 
.58 

^ . 10 



^62 
.53 



09 



black schoolchildren (</3 = .32), 



Regr. 3 



% black/ pub. sch. , 1960 (3 = .60), % incr. 

% deer. , no. white schoolchildren (^ = -41) • ^ 
(aTTbove), % black (.70), % incr. black (*33), % deer. ; white (.47), LN city, 
size (-.17), 7o non-public, 1960 j;-:39), teacher deseg. (^20)j^ % foreign' 

stock (.^26) . ^ ' , , ^ 

7o black ( .50),*T*incr. blacks (.3\?), % deer . , whites (.43), LN cify size^(-.19), 
% non-pliblic, 1960 (-.27), teacher deseg. (.27), % foreig\stock (. 26) , relative 
presencfe of metropolitan elite (.28).^ 



